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1870. send for his own agent at Kabul, and learn from
him what he wanted to ascertain. Although this
answer was not, on the face of it, more respectful
than its predecessor, Lord Lytton prudently

acquiesced in it, and Atta Mohammed Khan w&s
sbere Airs accordingly suniinoiied to Simla. He reported that
position. t^e _^mir was disappointed at not obtaining from
Lord Northbrook a definite alliance, with money
and support; that in his opinion no Englishman
would be safe at Kabul; and that if he received
a British mission, he should have to receive a
Russian one. He wanted neither. He was in
fact thoroughly frightened, being, as Sir Battle
Frere had put it to Lord Salisbury, " an earthen
pipkin between two iron pots." Lord Lytton
endeavoured to reassure him by offering him an
alliance, an annual subsidy, and the acknowledg-
ment of Abdullah Jan as his heir, provided that
the Amir abstained from all communication with
Russia, deputed an Envoy to reside at the Viceregal
Court, and received special missions from Calcutta
when desired to do so by the Viceroy. There must
also be a British Agency on the Afghan frontier.
Against this stipulation Sir Lewis Pelly protested
on the ground that the Amir would never assent to
it. But Lord Lytton insisted, and at the end of
October the native agent returned to Kabul
occupation Before any further message had reached Lord
Lytton from Shere Ali, the occupation of Quettq*
resulting from the conclusion of ^ treaty with the
Dec. a Khan of Khelat, signed at Jacobabad, had given
the Indian Government command of the Bolan
Pass into Afghanistan. This seizure of Quetta,
though not directly involving either war or warlike
preparations, was the first distinct departure from
the ** masterly inactivity " which the forward school
was destined for a time to supersede. Upon a half
hostile and thoroughly terrified Amir the effect of